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128 Reviews of Books 

A History of the Arabs in the Sudan and some Account of the 
People who preceded them and of the Tribes inhabiting DdrfUr. 
By H. A. MacMichael, D.S.O., Sudan Political Service. In 
two volumes. (Cambridge: University Press. 1922. Pp. xxii, 

347; viii, 488. 90s.) 

This book is far more interesting and important to students 01 
history in general than its title would suggest. For them the primi- 
tive Arab tribes and their settlement in the Sudan are a back-water 
and although the migrations of the peoples are always significant, 
yet this was not one of the great treks of history. But the problems 
of history and its methods and difficulties are everywhere the same 
and it is the great merit of this book that it is so suggestive and 
illuminating for some of these. What, for example, is the value of 
the genealogical information furnished by family tradition? That ques- 
tion confronts us all, from the exegete of the Old Testament to the 
authority on Mayflower descent. Again, if such information cannot give 
us ironclad and exact " trees ", can it be allowed the value of " a genealog- 
ical parable " in Mr. MacMichael's happy, phrase ? That is the direction 
in which the Old Testament student has long been drifting and he 
especially will find in these volumes many most significant analyses and 
parallels in very full detail — this ordered mass of detail is one of the 
great strengths of the book. By no single word does Mr. MacMichael 
suggest this possible application of his researches, but great blocks of 
the illustrative documents he quotes could be rendered straight into the 
language of Genesis, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. And it must be 
admitted that a net result of the whole analogy of these often quite 
modern Arabic traditional documents is to assign a higher real, if "para- 
bolic ", historical value to the sister genealogies and historical statements 
of the Old Testament. And the same analogy will hold with other 
historical fields. 

So much as captatio benevolentiae for an out-of-the-way book. It 
consists of four parts: (i) The ethnological characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants of the northern Sudan before the coming of the Arabs as Muslims. 
Besides the non-Arab races, this includes the Arab filtration across the 
Red Sea and through Egypt from the earliest times, (ii) The Arab 
tribes in medieval Egypt and how they worked their way beyond into 
the Sudan. This involves a statement of the genealogical relationships 
of these tribes in Arabia itself; but is also historical for Egypt and the 
Sudan, (iii) A detailed and objective classified statement of the Sudan- 
ese Arab tribes, genealogical group by group, at the present day. This 
takes up almost half of the first volume, (iv) The whole of the second 
and larger volume is entitled " The Native Manuscripts of the Sudan ". 
and contains the rough material out of which a Hexateuch might have 
been worked up in native hands. Mr. MacMichael has rightly given 
these, thirty-three in all, as they came to him, in translations with com- 
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mentaries, genealogical tables, and considerable extracts from the orig- 
inal Arabic texts. The value of this mass of documents, so elucidated, 
for the student of the history of North Africa, or of historical possi- 
bilities and methods generally, cannot easily be overestimated. One 
broad result is worth stating. The genealogies reckon about forty gen- 
erations from the Muslim era to the present day. Of these the last 
five or six may be generally accepted as stated accurately — so far family 
tradition holds; the next eight or nine are less accurate; then come 
" seven or eight successive ancestors whose names rest more firmly on 
the accepted authority of contemporary ' trees ' compiled during that 
Augustan age of the Sudan, the period of the early Fung Kingdom"; 
beyond these are some fourteen or fifteen weak links probably invented 
in part by genealogists of the Fung period; these join, and were meant 
to join, to the first thoroughly historical and accepted descents from 
the Companions of the Prophet. This is a very illuminative result and 
suggests caution in too wholesale rejection of long pedigrees. 

The materials in these volumes for ethnology and folk-lore are at 
least equally important. On these subjects the author has already made 
his mark. The only possible criticism of the whole result of his labors 
is that it would have been well if he had collaborated in the final 
revision with a student of Islam and of the Arabic language and lit- 
erature. This throws no discredit on his own knowledge of Sudan- 
ese Arabic, which is evidently far better for his purposes than any 
mere reader of literary Arabic could reach, but such collaboration 
would have secured due correlation between what Arabists already know 
and this new information. We are told here many things we know 
already and some things that are not so, and we are not told some things 
we want to know, like the persistent use of walad for ibn and of such 
forms as Muhammadab. We should like to know also whether the 
frequent variation, especially in vowels, from the literary form of names 
is a reproduction of Sudanese pronunciation. The notes, too, often 
show more accurate knowledge in Arabic matters than the translations 
to which they are attached. Apparently there was some later revision 
and completion. 

D. B. Macdonald. 

India Old and New. By Sir Valentine Chirol. (London: Mac- 
millan and Company. 1921. Pp. x, 319. 10 s.) 

It is doubtful whether any living person, possessed of equal literary 
ability, knows as much about India and its political history during the 
last generation as the author of this volume. He has at least inter- 
viewed, if he has not become the trusted friend of, nearly every actor 
in the great political drama which has been rapidly unfolding for the 
last twenty years in India. Those who took the initiative in the move- 
ment which led to the enactment of the Government of India Act of 
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